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Monson Maine State Co. 


Unfading Black Roof Slates. 


ELECTRIC SWITCH BOARDS. AND OTHER SLATE WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


113, Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


P. O. Box 2385. 
















Eastern 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., 


MAKERS OF 
Gold, Pompeiian and Mottled Front and 
Ornamental Bricks. 
No. 406 Bunorne’ Exonanat, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Buff, Gray, 


NO. B87 WORLD BuiLoina, 
NEW YORK. 


ARTIFICIAL SAND. 


¢ Ogden Mills of the New Jerse 
Concentrating. Works are prepared to 
tons of twelve mesh and two 





and Pennsylvania 
urnish one thousand 
hundred tons of fifty mesh 






















sand daily It is a mixture of feldspar and quartz, and 
nearly free from iron It is produced by crushing, and is 
' lean and dry; very suitable for many industrial 
pos For prices addres« 
THOMAS A. EDISON. Ogdensburg. N. J. THE 


Washington 
Hydraulic -Press Brick Co. 


ERS IN 


Ornamental, Pressed, Roman, and Rockfaced Brick in 
Red, Brown, Buff, Gray, and Oid Gold Colors. 





AKRON 


VITRIFIED PRESSED BRICK CO., 





REK F AND DEAI 



















Manufacturers of a very 
superior grade of 


VITRIFIED PRESSED BRICK. 


STAND MORE PRESSURE, 
KEEP CLEAN LONGER, 


Office: Kellogg Building, Washington, D. C. 









The 


sé . . 
Swinging Than any other Pressed Brick manufactured in 
Hose Rack, ” America. 
PATENTEE & MANUFA 
INO. C. N. GUIBERT, 
ROOM 57, 115 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 9 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OHIO. 


St ? ouis & Belleville Pressed and Ornamental Brick. 


OFFICE ADDRESS, 


ANTHONY ITTNER, 


BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE TELEPHONE BUILDING - Sf. LOUIS, MO. 


LOUIS WORKS: California Ave. and Sidney Street. 
BELLEVILLE WORKS: L. & N. R. R., near Belleville, Ill. 


FINE PRESS BRICK, 10,000,000 
TOTAL CAPACITY, ( ORNAMENTAL BRICK, 2,000,000. 
27,000,000. { COMMON PRESSED BRICK, 15,000,000. 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY IN OUR BRICKS. 


ss Brick have sharp, well-defined angles, and are free from the objectionable mark 
1ently seen running lengthwise through the face of other dry clay brick and 
| granulation. 
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bricks are a beautiful dark cherry red, equal to any manufactured. 


Che dies we use are a patent of our own devising, in which the liners can be renewed at a 
hence we have no occasion to let the liners become so badly worn as to mar the 
edges of the brick. 


iling cost; 


corners and 






We also have a patent Revolving Steel Brush Pulverizer, which leaves the clay loose and 
flaky, a condition favorable for making a solid an? homogeneous brick which under the trowel 
can be cut into any shape without breaking. 


Ours are the only Dry Clay Brick Works in the U. S. harvesting the clay in its depth, thus 
securing uniform bricks, year in and year out. 















To the above advantages is due this certificate which speaks for itself: — 
Boston, February 15, 1889. 










Messrs. IrrNer Bros., S¢. Louis, Afo. 

Gentlemen, — We have carved the brick panel you sent us, and ship same 
to you this clay. Although we have had a large experience in brick carving, we do not hesitate 
to pronounces your brick the best for carving purposes that we have ever used. 

Yours truly, 








EVANS & TOMBS. 






We keep in stock a large quantity of Press Brick, and can fill large orders on short notice. 
Bricks carefully packed in straw for shipment any distance without damage. 


BOSTON FIRE BRICK WORKS: 


FISKE, COLEMAN & COMPANY, 


MANAGERS AND AGENTS. 
Manufacturers of Specialties in Building Brick. 








BOSTON BRICK ASHLAR, 


A New form of Brick Work. Patented. 


FAIENCE, for Interior and Exterior Decorations. 


MESSRS. ATWOOD & GRUEBY are associated with us in the production of Faunce, and we are now 
prepared to execute orders for this class of work in large or small quantities. We are 


also managers of the BOSTON TERRA COTTA COMPANY. 


FACTORIES: 304 Federal St., and K St., So. Boston. 
Down Town Office, 164 Devonshire St., Boston. 






Fine Pressed, Moulded, and Orna- 


Of any color or shape, — RED, Brown, Burr, 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Co, —St. Louis. 

Eastern Hydraulic-Press Brick-Co,—406 Builders’ Exchange, 
Philadelphia. 

Washington Hydraulic-Press Brick Co, — 49 Kellogg Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Findlay Hydraulic-Press Brick Co, — Findlay, Ohio. 

Chicago Hydraulic-Press Brick Co.— 301 and 362 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Chicago. 

Kansas City Hydraulic-Press Brick Co,—7th and Centra 
Sts., 

Omaha Hydraulic-Press Brick Co,— First National Bank | 394 Federal St., BOSTON. Times Building, 
Building, Omaha, Neb. 


20 Unique and Beautiful Colors. 






BRICKS. 


— IF YOU REQUIRE — ‘ 


mental Bricks, 


Gray, MoTT_LeD, OLD GOLD, — send to 
the nearest Company. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


THE ANDERSO 


BRICK,+. 4% 


Boston Agents: WALDO BROS., 88 Wai 


Architectural Terra = Cot 


OFFICE, — 38 Park Row, New York City. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 


~ ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATIO: 


The Glens Falls Terra- 


Samples or Estimates on application. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTT, i 





160 Broadway, New ¥ 





New York 


Company. 








WORKS, —Long Island City, New Yo 


PELLEGRINI & CASTLEBERRY, . 
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ATLANTA, GA. 











& Brick Co., 
GLENS FALLS, - - - 


WORKS : — Glens Falls, 


STEPHENS, ARMSTRONG & CONKLING 
1341 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


181 Broads 
way, NEW YORK CITY. oe 


Catalogues and Estimates on Application. | a 


i 


BOSTON , 


TERRA-COTTA COMPA Y. ! 


Architectural Terra-Cotta f 
In all its varied colors and forms. ) 


Row, NEW YORK. 


PRESSED FACE SHAPE, 
AND ORNAMENTAL ~ 


In Red, Buff, Brown, Drab, Old Gold, Obsidian, Pink, Gray, Black, White, 
Garnet, Blood Stone, Onyx, Mottled, Drused, Marbled, Roman, SH 


Ashlar, Rock Faced, etc., etc., 


Are pronounced by Architects, in strength, texture, uniforinity of size, color, shades, perfect shape, angles, al 
, Surpassin everything i in the art. Anderson 

facturers in fine grades of pressed brick in this country or abroad. They produce such variety in colors 
tints that any desired effect can be obtained. Architects and Builders can 


lines, the finest in the world 


desired information, on application. 


NEW YORK ANDERSON PRESSED BRICK CO., Office 1 and 3 Union Sq., N. 


BRICK-MAKING 


CHAMBERS BROS. CO., - Philadelphia, 


FOR ARCHITECTS np 
DETAILS’ FOR STONE AND 





Im the Gothle Romancaque’ Style. 
By G. G. UNGEWITTER, BERLIN. 
Designs for base profiles, casings, ach, mo ‘arch me 
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pans, bay windows, balc 
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THE BRICKBUILDER. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF BRICK ARCHITECTURE. 


PUBLISHED By 


THE BRICKBUILDER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


4 LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Subscription price, mailed fiat to subscribers in the United States and Canada . 


$2.50 per year 
Single numbers . 


25 cents 


To countries in the Postal Union $3.00 per year 
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In our last number, when speaking (apropos of the new Boston 


building law) of the increased recognition of the importance of 
brick and terra-cotta as fireproof and fire resisting material as ex- 
emplified in the provisions of that act, and the likelihood that the use 
of clay, fire made materials would constantly increase, we remarked 
that facts and the 


these 


new conditions of 


modern construction 
pointed to the desirability and the opportunity for a new develop- 
ment of brick and terra-cotta design in building, which should not 
only fulfil these practical conditions, but take advantage of them as 
suggestions for a new and consistent artistic treatment of clay 
materials. The advance that has already been made we can see by 
comparing the buildings of which the Madison Square Garden in 
New York is at once the type and the most successful example with 
such buildings as the Cotton Exchange in the same city. Success- 
ful as the last named building is, — at the time it was built it stood 
more solitarily as an artistic success than does Mr. Stanford White’s 
chef-7 wuvre,— itis yet a less successful treatment of brick and terra- 
cotta as such, and recognizes less the character of the material in 
the design than does the more recent building, and we say this in 
full recognition of the utterly differing character and purpose of the 
two designs, which would render comparison of them in other 
But forward to still 
further development by means of a more complete and consistent 


respects inappropriate and profitless. we look 
use of brick and terra-cotta construction, and a frank expression of 
this construction in the design. Such development can only come 
about by solving each problem as it occurs with the single purpose 
of giving the most appropriate and most consistent expression to 
the conditions. To accomplish this advance brick architecture cer- 
tainly needs closer study than it has yet received among us. 


It is not only on the esthetic side that brick as a building mate- 
rial needs further study. We need a better understanding than we 
now have of the purely practical and structural requirements neces- 
sary to produce the best possible brick, and the best possible brick 
building, under varying conditions. So long as brick was regarded 
as an inferior material, rule-of-thumb and hap-hazard methods were, 
if not well enough, at any rate all that was to be expected. But 
now that the clay materials are coming to be regarded more and 
more as the best building materials we have, it will rapidly become 
a matter of necessity to have a science of bricks and_ brickwork, 


1892. 


which shall deal exhaustively with clays, both before and af 
are made into bricks. It is true, that Clays have been analyzed, 
bricks have been tested by methods more or less scientitic. But 
knowledge accumulated on this subject has hitherto been too uns 
tematic, and too uncertain to be 


tell 


and 


of much practical valu 


makers will you, 


that 


that analyses of 


misleading, after all 


there is nothing 


‘¢experiment.”” And so every new brick concern and 
that tries to improve its methods sinks a large amount 
experiments, the results of which are rarely scientific 


or tabulated, and which are kept more or less closely as 
while the less progressive coneerns stick to rule-of-thu 
and make but little progress. 

What is 


tion of the various clays, with a 


needed is a Care ful, ILit thod eal, and sciel 


view to determinin 


} 


kinds of bricks can best be produced from each parts 


what are the 


best dlapted 


methods of manufacture 


results desired in each particular ease. Suc in ex 1 


speak of, would involve, then, a thorough examin 


ous brick machines and kilns in relation to t 


] lie 
he a ( 


as an examination of the clays themselves. |i 


science of brickwork would o1ve the precise qu liti 


fireproofness, resistance to atmosphere and frost 


expected from the various brick produced ol odu 


methods of taking advantage of these qualities 


course such knowledge as we here 


obtained all at 


point out 


s des 


once, Innumerable 


( Np riment 
practical scientists and much time will doubtless 
the present scattered and confused knowledge of 


systematized and consolidated into 


anything 
But a able 


scientific and practical knowledge could lay t 


called a science. single, man W 


7 
a science, and would undoubtedly find substant 


doing, as, indeed, some of those who have 
knowledge and 

We do 
brickmaking, 


We 


acquired by practical experi nee, and which cannot 


research to bear upon the 


not for a moment suppose that, with 


the scientist would supplant 


well know that in no art is the knowledy 


terms, more essential than in the art of brickmaking but eve 


intelligent brickmaker will admit, that such scientific knowlede 


we have alluded to, would be an immense aid and mense 


of time, money, and annoyance in his work, 


ana 


lead to improved results. Brieckmaking should 


scientific training to its ranks; and as we have 


already said, su 


researches as we desire to see should be 


made undertaken by men 


who not only have that training, but are thoroughly conversant 


with the practical requirements of brickmaking. 
That a more thorough and systematic knowledge of the qualitie 


of various kinds of brick would be of the 


architect and the builder, will be still less likely to be disputed 


vreatest advantage to the 


In the course of a 
entitled 


review of Mr. Schuyler’s volume of essays, 
Architecture,” 
The 


has in 


‘+ American apropos of his chapter ++ con 


> ons ’ 
veview, 


ountry come to be 


cerning Queen Anne,” 
that 


‘Call nondescripts,” 


Architectural 
this 


undertakes to 


while admit 


ting the term applied 
consider its 


cause and effect 








THE 


Phe \ f the Review, as those of Mr. Schuyler, relate wholly to 
n this country has been misecalled by the name of the worthy 
een, who, though she was never credited with any great amount of 
taste ust turn in her grave at the way in which her name has been 
' We must confess to no little surprise at finding two 
ties as Mr. Schuyler and the Review willing to treat with 
term, which has not even been con- 
tp} |, so that it would be impossible to state definitely 
e who us We scarcely remember to have 
pplied to architecture in this country 
cule, just as the poo! queen’s very name 
pronounced ** Annie’ We have heard it used to 
ly different character, of utterly different 
ber, of late years, at any rate, to have 
to few buildings in this country as might with 
referred to as in the style of Queen 
\ 
\\ t exception to the statement of the Review, 
tual Queen Anne style in England is not 
{ len This cert uinly requires some 
| ps me proper] called i style,” the 
\ ‘ we n England ve ry cl finite ly applied to 
acter, many of which, at any 
much ibused queen. 
iy to ald in laying this Queen 
ndeed the ghost has not 
ond exorcisnu and truly the 
vho finally succeeded in usurp- 
\\ expect this mongrel American 
| n the true Queen Anne: the 
\ CXISLE \. nyway,. she’s been dead 
| ‘ to ‘ ‘ the term are as follows: In 
briek chitecture of the 
( s ent to the fire of London in 1666 
ce, rebuilt of brick instead of in half 
ther with Dutch influence 
le William of Orange, gave great 
where n England. Classical 
itter of course, and often considerable 
n to brick construction : moulded 
ely used and carved brick orna- 
own in the use of projecting 
S lace of mouldings. The Gothie fanci- 
| gland than almost any where else 
lified the use of classical forms, especially 
vas strongest. where the stricte) 
W re ‘ | t penetrate, and where the style, if we may 
er 3 < teristic development, especially in 
< ey tops of rich and varied design, 
| scroll work executed in brick, are characteristic 
e, which might be briefly characterized as Re- 
tecture brick, modified by the remnants of English 
( fe ind by some Dutch influence. It was, to some 
rary with our early colonial work, but was char- 
er detail throughout, as well as by be ing distinet- 
< le 
The te we ire discussing applies, then, as originally used, to 
: ecture especially, and its application to our wooden 
s therefore the more absurd. Subsequent to the Gothic 
Kngland, when that movement had spent its foree, a 
clever architects in England, of whom Mr. Norman Shaw 
was perhaps the most prominent, abandoned their previous Gothic 
work, and headed what was known as the Queen Anne revival, and 
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a large number of interesting brick buildings were produced under 
this influence. Every English movement in architecture finds more 
or less reflex in this country. Here, also, buildings were produced 
calling themselves Queen Anne, and some might fairly be so-called. 
Such are, in Boston, the Children’s Hospital on Huntington Avenue, 
by Bradlee, Winslow & Wetherell, Dr. Shattuck’s house on Marl- 
boro Street, by Cabot & Chandler, and a few other houses in 
the Back Bay district. But our suburban domestic architecture is, 
for the most part, of wood, and when the attempt was made to 
translate this brick style into wood, monstrosities constantly worse 
and worse were the result, and were miscalled Queen Anne. A little 
later than this a more consistent wooden style began to be developed, 
mainly under the influence of Mr. Richardson and Mr. McKim, in 
which shingles were used as a wall covering, and the general form 
of the house was made attractive and picturesque, while the detail 
was exceedingly simple. ‘This naturally had some influence on the 
builders of the monstrosities called ‘*‘ Queen Anne,” but the public 
to whom the term meant anything different from the French roofed 
and jigsaw-disfigured house to which it had been accustomed, called 
all these new methods of building indifferently, Queen Anne.” 
This, we believe, is the history of the use and misuse of the term, 
which, we repeat, applies properly only to a particular style of brick 
architecture. At some future time we may take occasion to speak 
further of this development of brick architecture in England, and 
hope to give some illustration of the best examples of the style, 
old and new; for, though by no means in all respects exemplary 


work, there is yet much in it that is suggestive. 


We print in another column a letter from a correspondent sug- 
gesting that we made a mistake in stating in our description of Tu 
BrickBUILDER design for a chureh that the brick should be laid in 
white mortar. It is true that the conventional taste of the day 
prefers red or brown mortars, but for a reason precisely opposite to 
that which our correspondent supposes. Not in order to distinetly 
mark the individual bricks, but in order to produce a uniform and 
We have 


already in these columns given the reasons why a wall surface of 


monotonous wall surface. are the dark mortars preferred. 


monotonous color is objectionable. In lacking variety it lacks 
interest. In such large wall surfaces as our church design presents, 
the monotonous effect produced by using red mortar with red brick 
would be especially objectionable, and the deep red color so pro- 
duced would be less pleasant than the gray red that would result 
from using white mortar. ‘True, the white mortar would somewhat 
tone down with age, but it would not become red, but would still 
present a contrast to the bricks which, with time, are themselves 
somewhat modified in color. 

Our brick-built streets would present a much pleasanter and 
softer color to the eye if white mortar were used instead of the 
usual colored mortars. If the natural color of the mortar is to be 
modified at all, it would be better, in most instances, to use a whit 


putty for pointing and this has often been done with excellent effect. 


The introduction into Germany of facing bricks so constructed 
as to be readily divided into halves and quarters appears to be 
a revival of medizval methods. Herr W. Narden of Cassel, 
Germany, writing to the Deutsche Bauzeitung, calls attention to this 
fact and urges the more general adoption of such bricks from a 
standpoint of economy. Herr Narden has had long experience in 
the restoration of old brick edifices, and claims that this kind of 
brick was fully perfected in the Middle Ages. 


Competition No. 7 will be announced in the next number. It will consist 
of a brick cottage for a moderate sized lot, just the problem that occurs in 
nine out of ten cases. The awards will bring out good talent. 
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A PLEA FOR THE MORE GENERAL USE OF BRICK IN 
OUR SUBURBAN HOUSES. 


The first general impression left in the mind of the writer on con- 
templating for the first time the ordinary wooden house of this 
country was anything but satisfying. Had this impression been the 
result of mere sentiment, an association of ideas, or a bias in favor 
of old English domestic architecture, a residence of sixteen years 
in this country would long ago have obliterated all this; but the feel- 
ing of unsatisfactoriness remains, and must be resultant from some 
rational causes. Let us analyze the subject. First, the wooden 
house, as we construct it, suggests no idea of permanency. Structu- 
rally considered, it is more nearly allied to a tent, and lacks solidity, 
which is an important element in all good architecture. For the 
same reason an iron frame building, covered with corrugated iron, is 
never satisfactory. The wooden house appears like a shell; it is 
‘*thin” and ‘¢edgy”; its angles and lines are painfully straight and 
regular, no matter how long it may be exposed to the weather, and it 
never seems to get united with the ground on which it stands in the 
way that a brick or stone structure does. 

The base of a stone or brick building may step up or down to 
suit the inequality of the ground; but the base of a wooden building 
is no longer structurally a ‘* base”; it becomes a ‘* water table,” and 
forms generally a level line marking the bottom of what suggests a 
huge wooden box. 

At the present time we are the only people who build in this way, 
and the chief reason we do so is presumably because it is ‘* cheap.” 
But there must be something wrong about this, for even wealthy and 
well-to-do citizens build wooden houses. If we look a little deeper 
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another reason may come to the front, and a popular one, to wit, 
‘* We can get more show for the money.” 


A gentleman recently had built for him a brick house colonial in 


style. His architect advised him to finish the brick wall with 
simple brick or stone cornice, and he would then have an endurin; 


building which his successors would be proud of. He replied that 
he was building for himself, and did not care a rap for his 
descendants, so the cornice was made of wood, and enriched w 
many yards of egg and tongue ornament, and modillions. Tk 


‘* more show for the money.” 
All this I am afraid is characteristically American. Phe are 


tecture of a nation reflects its character, and the wooden hou 
simply typical of our times. 


But there are other reasons why wooden houses are objectionabl 
Compared with brick or stone the wooden house is highly combu 
ble, and in danger from fire. It is also more diflicult to heat in w 
ter or keep cool in summer, and in order to preserve the exterior, 
needs painting more or less frequently. Further, we ar 
rapidly our supplies of timber, which should be kept fo tt 
work, or such purposes as only wood can serve. 

About seven years ago the writer advocated in thi 
Architect the use of plaster on the exterior of houses, 
article contrasted the way in which wood was used in England 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with the later colonial work 
in this country. In the former the wood, nostly ouk, WAS WO 
out of the solid, retaining unmistakably its wooden 
whilst in the latter the wood was moulded in thinner pieces, 
and imitated stone construction. Of course we admire the co 
work for its classical proportions and its refined detail 
all, when we come down to first principles, the earlier work, 
breadth, honesty, and solidity, is the nobler architecture. 

“+ 
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It may perhaps seem hopeless to preach the gospel ol high art 
to a people who, for the most part, are, concerning architecture 
blind or indifferent. Nevertheless we know that in all progressive 
countries — and this country is one of them a certain number 
are in advance of the rest. While these exist, there is hope for 
social reform, there is hope for art. To such I would say, Can any 


observant and thoughtful person travel through the southern rural 
parts of England without admiring the picturesque beauty of the ol 

Villages ? The warm red brick of the cottage walls, the tile roofs 

the creamy colored plaster work, and rich amber color of the wood 
work, the open casements, all go to form a pleasing picture. Could 
any one, with the least artistic sense, look upon such dwellings without 
being conscious of the homelike feeling and the poetry of life which 
they express? And then, we might ask ourselves, Is our own life 
so different, so much less restful, that such architecture is wholly 
unsuitable for us? Surely not, unless the sense for art and poetry 
has wholly left us. Perhaps we must look to the sympathy and en- 
couragement of the artists and poets in our endeavor to build more 
beautiful dwellings. But to come down to mundane things, let us 
consider what materials we have, and how they can be artistically 
used. First, then, we have good bricks, terra-cotta, and tiles of all 
kinds, and they are just as needful, just as suitable in this climate, 
as in England or other parts of the world. We have also in 
these days much variety of color in our materials another 
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work with. Photography has 
brickwork from all parts of the 
n achieving great results, the fault lies with 
Ruskin says somewhere, ** A nation must build well 
build well in marble”; and truly the humbler 
ind consideration. 





\ design which looks well 
on paper may look disappoint- 
ing in execution, perhaps be- 
cause such apparently simple 
things as the texture of the 
bricks, or the size of the joints 
and the color of the mortar, have 
not been considered, or perhaps 
the materials which come next 

the brick do not harmonize 
with it. 
When we have two iate- 
ils, such as stone and brick, to 
work together, nothing looks 
worse than to see the stone used 
main wall, and brick as 
at the angles. There is 
across the street from 

vhere the arehitect faced 
tside chimney with granite 

ised brick for the quoins ! 
here seems to be a preju- 
against using brick under- 
ug to the porosity of most 
Vy using damp proof courses, 
which doo! and 


which a thinner 


Pyrise hh wooden 
inning, and the sill 
v finishing the brick- 


‘ tel} > ¢ ° ° . . . . 

ie water-table, thus building might be advantageously used in this country in our sub- 
urban districts. 

nanny country cottage The hard 


, uneven clinker bricks would make a good wall to keep 
the outside with 


out water, and with a thick coat of ‘* rough cast”? on the outside, it 
would be cheap and serviceable. The quoins and jambs could be 
built with a better class brick set flush with the outer face of cement. 

Asa sort of compromise between brick and wood building, 
houses of two stories, the lower story might be built of 


Ss purpose, a 


st houses, in 
' brick and 
the upper framed with wood, and either plastered or shingled out- 
side. By projecting some parts of the frame over the brickwork 
below, o1 by building courses of moulded corbelline bricks at the 
junction of the brick wall and the work above, a good effect in be 
obtained. The house built for Mr. Neil MeNeil, the builder in Dor- 
chester, from designs by Mr. E. J. Lewis, Jr., is a good example of 
this style of building ; also the modern English cottage near Colches- 
ter, by Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry, of which two views are given (Figs. 2 
and 3), taken from The Building News, showing theuse of tiles on 


picture sque 
a way that 
rough plastet 
les and else- 
oated with tar 


a liberal projection 
| 


a mode of brick 


the roofs and chimney gables, as well as of brick in the first story 
with wood and plaster above. 


Plate 41 also shows two examples of 
similar treatment, the upper one taken from the British Architect, 
the lower from the The Building News. In the larger house, 
Wightwick Manor, the lower story and tower are of Ruabon bricks 
and terra-cotta, with stone quoins and plinth, while the roof is 
covered with tiles. All the timber framing is English oak, cut from 
the solid. 

Terra-cotta works well with brickwork, and as we have now left 
behind us, as a thing of the past, much of the lobster red coloring 
in vogue some years ago, we may hope for more harmonious com- 
binations of the two materials. In the jambs of windows, sills, 
lintels, mullions, ete., terra-cotta should be used more than it is. 
The house on Clarendon Street, designed as the rectory for Trinity 
Chureh, by the late H. H. Richardson (Figs. 5 and6), is a fairly 
good example of brick treatment. It has a_ solid, substantial 
appearance, and decidedly ‘* bricky ” effect, enhanced, no doubt, by 
the red slate and tile roof. The way in which the windows are divided 
is admirable. The panels between the windows are of carved brick. 
Another architect, following on the same lines as this house, might 
now use in conjunction with the red brick, a brownish terra-cotta. 
One of the best examples in Boston of varied color brick treatment 
is the front of a small building on Park Square, for the Bay State 
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used with red to great advantage. There is just sufficient difference, in the state of slaked lime is mixed up with mortar. Cement-stones 
without any hard contrast of light on dark, which we sometimes see. are also calcined; but the resulting material will not fall to pieces o1 


Most architects must admit that if roofing tiles were more gen-  slake under water. It must be ground very fine, and when moistened 
erally used a great improvement would be made in the architectural sets rapidly, and as well under water as in air, and becomes ve 
appearance of all our buildings. The tile is, firstly, non-combustible; hard and is very tenacious. Brickwork in mortar will always sett 
it is enduring; it does not need paint, and it is a non-conductor of | and compress to some extent. Not so brickwork in cement, whi 
heat or cold; lastly, it is more artistic in appearance than slates or occasionally expands, but is never to be compressed. ‘This quality, 
wooden shingles. and the rapid setting, tenacity, and strength of brickwork in cement 

Some time ago the writer saw a house in the suburbs, the roof of | make it a most valuable material to use in those buildings, or part 
which was covered with tiles imported from England. <A well-known of a building where great steadiness and strength are wanted 
maker there has sent several shipments to this country and Canada. in sewage and dock work where there is water to contend with \ 
These tiles were of a very pleasing red color, and seemed to have good many cements made from natural stones used to be e 
been vitrified in the burning for they were as hard as iron. such as Medina, Harwich, Atkinson's, or Roman cement. ‘Tl 


I do not see why we cannot make as good tiles in this country, 
tiles that will be impervious to water and yet not brittle, so as to be 
damaged by frost. The color is also an important point, for there 
are some reds that never seem to tone down in the strong clear 
atmosphere of our climate. Even if we never used brick in build- 
ing our suburban houses, but continued to use wood, it would be a 
ereat gain to have all our roofs covered with tiles. 

But as time goes on we may learn to build more permanently, 
more on Common sense principles. Then we will hope to see simple 
yet picturesque cottages in the outskirts of our cities built, it may 
be, with the commonest kind of brick, which our architects now 
know how to use, and that the clapboarded wooden house will 
become a thing of the past. 

All that is needed is an awakened interest on the part of the 
publie, and an opportunity for our architects to show how, with even 
the simpler and humbler forms of brickwork, the rural beauty of the 
country landscape may no longer be marred, but rather heightened 
and made humanly interesting by dwellings lovely in themselves. 

Rosert Brown, Jr. 


BRICKS AND BRICKWORK. 


A Lecture delivered at Carpenter’s Hall, London, by Prof. T. Roger Smith, 
F. R. 1. B.A. 


( Continued. ) 

To make brickwork, however, another ingredient is required, 
namely, mortar or cement. All mortars and, in fact, all the cement- 
ing materials used (except bituminous ones) in bricklaying have 
lime as their base, and depend upon the setting quality of quicklime, 
which has to be mixed with sand, or some suitable substitute for it, 
to make mortars. Limes and cements are far too wide a subject to 
be dealt with as part of an evening’s lecture on another topic, and 
no doubt they will hereafter form the subject of a lecture or lectures. 
To-night I propose only to remind you that there are such sub 
stances as these, and that they possess certain qualities and are 
obtainable and available for the bricklayer’s purposes, without 
attempting an investigation into the chemistry of cements or the 
manufacture, ete. Ordinarily, brickwork may be divided into brick- 
work in mortar and in cement; but there are many qualities of 
mortar and several sorts of cement. 

Mortar made with what are called fat or rich limes, that is to say, 
nearly pure lime, such as is got by calcining marble or pure chalk, 
sets slowly, with difficulty, and is rarely tenacious. Burnt clay or 
brick reduced to powder improves the setting of such lime, especially 
if the two materials be calcined together; so will an admixture of 
cement. Mortar made with what is known as slightly hydraulic lime, 
that is to say, lime containing a small proportion of clay, such as the 
gray-stone lime of Dorking, Merstham, and that neighborhood, sets 
well, and is tenacious and strong. Mortar made with hydraulic 
lime, that is to say, lime with a considerable admixture of clay, 
such as the lias lime, sets under water or in contact with wet earth. 
It is best to use this lime ground to powder, and not to mix so much 
sand with it as is used with stone lime. A sort of mortar called 
selenitie mortar, the invention of the late General Scott, has been 
made use of in many of the buildings of the school board for 
London, and was first employed on a large scale in the erection of 
the Albert hall. The peculiarity consists in the addition of a small 
dose of plaster of Paris (sulphate of lime), very carefully introduced 
and intimately mixed. The result is, that the mortar so made sets 
rapidly, and is very hard. It is claimed that a larger proportion of 
sand can be used with selenitic lime than with ordinary, thus counter- 
balancing the extra expense occasioned by royalty under the patent 
and special care in mixing. 

The material which comes from the kiln is called quicklime, and, 


named is the only one which is now much employed, except locally 
It has the quality of setting with exceptional rapidity, and 


account sometimes the best material to empl : l ( 
every purpose the artificial Compound known as Portland ¢¢ 
preferable. 
Portland cement is made largely near Rochest | 
are simple and cheap. They may, without much depa 
truth, be said to be Thames mud and chalk; bu 
manufacture requires care and thoroughness. ‘I 
when of the best quality, has great strength. ! 
and is far better than what was manufactured fro 
the ingredients existed in a state of nature In ka 
our lime and make use of it while it is fresh: but 
you to know that the custom in Italy and parts of 1 
There it is customary to slake the lime long b . 
to deposit it in a pit and cover it up with eartl | 
is left for months I believe in Italy J und 
out it is stiff, but still a pasty substance. It 
water added, and it is then made into mortar w S | 
It is claimed for mortar made in this way { 
strong. Now that we have considered 
mortar, it remains to pay some attentior ( ( | 
and most familiar work for a bricklaye1 
doing this his object should be to make S 
the thickness, and this stoutness can on \ 
the bricks. If they were simply laid o1 
wall would be no more than a row clint ‘ 
liable to tumble down. When the whole is ) 
out the entire wall the joints in one course 
and shall be covered by solid bricks again 
whole shall break joint—then this wall 
bonded, and has as much stability giver 
possess. There are two syst ns of bonding i 
as English bond and Flemish bond.  Englis 
which we find followed in ancient brickworl 
this system a course of bricks is la l ACTOS \\ 
heads at the surface, hence called ** headers ‘ 
a course of bricks stretching lenethwavs of the w | 
and so on alternately. With the Dutch fashion 
bond, hh which in each course a header and a ( 
In either case at the corners a quart r-brick, « ec 
be used in each alternate course to complete tl 
There is not much to choose between these metho 
are only one brick thick; but where they are thick | 
a decided advantage, for in walls built in Flemis ( of on 
a half brick thickness or more there must be a f 
bats, and there is a strong temptation to make ust 
takes place the wall is unsound. 
Many of the failures of brickwork in Lond S 
the external walls, where they are 14 bricks ck 
in two skins. The inner nine inches does the wl ( ey 
supporting floors and roof, and when it begins to fail the out 
bulges off like a large blister. I have known cases where 
occurred, and where there was no header brick for yards, so 
could pass a five-foot rod into the Space between the two skins 
turn it about. This is rather less easy to accomplish with En 


bond; and there are other advantages in the use of that 


make it decidedly preferable, and it is now coming back in 
general use. There are some odd varieties of bond, such as vara 
bond and chimney bond ; but of these I only wish to draw yot 
attention to what is called cross bond. The name is not | 
happy one. Diagonal bond is hardly better. The thing itsel! 

be often met with on the Continent, and it is almost unknown here 
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he worth introducing, as the effect of it is very good. 


rene s bond, otherwise diagonal bond (liaison en croia), is 
| mond, but with the peculiarity that in every fourth course 
rie enh ule use of in the stretcher course at the quoin. The 


e stretchers break joint with each other, and all the 
emselves in diagonal lines; and if in any part of the 


i cafferent | CK re introduced, the ippearance ofa 
e brought out, and even without this the diagonal 
percept bole and pleasing. 
5 r the bricklayer has many other works to 
I] to forn replaces, flues, chimneys, and the flat 
rt the hearth, and has to set the stove, 
copper, ete., in & proper manne He has to form 
“ul much else, some of which we shall 
y er later The strangest busi- 
sted to the brieklaver, is building 
wh as underpinning, so that if a 
lk one at a greater depth may be 
s requir incl in existing building 
y be excavated and the new walls built 
Phis work s to be done with great 
s usually left to xperienced hands. 
jomts o1 a rick wall are finished 
ce, IS A Mattel worth a 
ortant that tiie wimts of the work 
out wet mi to be as durable As 
ey should improve, or, at any 
ce of the work. The method which 
oints all be struck as the 
‘ \ rick is ad, and 
iver sh draw his trowel, o1 
it a smooth and a 
ot S wiint s ealled a 
slopes outward. Sloping 
vy it with a hollow on 
Bricklayers, however, 
tis s ould be raked out and 
\ nda half of the mortal 
} cea W 1 Tres ortal 
I . ere the brickwork is exposed to 
ecause the frost damages 
eb cklayers prefer it at all 
$4 cwork is more quickly don 
wecause they can, 1 they 
k with ochre or other color, 
S 4 whether the washing 1s done 
the rk. he misfortune 
edge of the same mortal 
e ed fa iwrow stl Ps ind does 
ed mortar, and so is far less sound 
‘ el s a system of improving the 
‘ ct I out and filling up the 
: joint in the middle of this 
e TACe | sis called tuck-pointing 
“ l WOTK 
being turned, and of many sorts. An 
wedge-shaped blocks, known as voussoirs, 
e, and so locking one another together that, unless the 
ch the arch springs give way, it will not only carry 
heavy load It is a constant practice to cut bricks 
( to an reh, and these are sometimes cut 
s ( I rT work s rougher, they are axed: 
e thie bor of cutting, arches are sometimes turned 
left squ and the joints wedge-shaped. In this 


1 ' } 
t be only hall a wick each, so that the wedge 


ru wider at back than at face, and they are 

aterial adheres so closely and sets so hard. 

\ ) ‘ alf-brick rings in cement are good construe- 
» us for culvert work. \ less satisfactory sort 


| the flat arch. Here, instead of being cam- 

the soflit is straight; but the brickwork 

s room enough for a true arch that does the work, 

fo : terial to hang from it. These arches are generally 


e very common at the openings of ordinary 


lows; it « who has studied construction can look at them 
i kin wish for at least a slight rise, were it only two 
ches Sometimes when these straight arches are to be plastered 
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over, they are constructed in a very clumsy manner, which is any- 
thing but sound, and from time to time they give way. The weight 
of brickwork, of course, varies with the weight of the individual 
bricks; but stock brickwork in mortar weighs just about one hundred 
weight per cubic foot, or twenty cubie feet to the ton. In cement 
it is heavier; about 120 pounds to the cubie foot. The strength of 
brickwork depends, of course, on the strength of the weakest 
material, ¢. ¢., the mortar; though when it is in cement the strength 
of brickwork to withstand a weight probably approaches that of the 
individual bricks. Some experiments quoted in Rivington’s notes 
give the following as the crushing weight per foot; that is to say, 
weight at which crushing began, of piers having a height of less 
than twelve times their diameter : 


Tons 
per Toot. 


Best stocks, set in Portland cement and sand, 1 to 1, and 


three months old : ‘ é P ‘ . . ‘ é a ‘ 4 10 
Ordinary good stocks, three months old. 2. . 2. . we O80 
Hard stocks, Roman cement and sand, 1 to 1, three months old 28 
Hard stocks, lias lime and sand 1 to 2, and six months old . 24 
Hard stocks, gray chalk lime and sand, six months old 12 


Ihe rule given in a popular handbook, that brickwork in mortar 
should not have to carry more than three tons per superficial foo t, 
and in cement more than five tons, is probably sound, as in no build- 
ing ought the load to approach the crushing point, and indeed there 
are many sorts of foundations on which such a load as five tons per 
foot would be too great to be advisable. It is a rather interesting 
inquiry, whenever we are dealing with a building material, if we ask 
What can we best do with it, and for what is it ill fitted. The pur- 
pose for which brick can be best used depends, of course, upon its 
qualities. Speaking generally, such purposes are very numerous, 
and very various, especially the utilitarian purposes, though rich and 
varied ornamental work ean also be executed in brickwork. Per- 
haps the most remarkable quality of brickwork is that it can be 
thrown into almost any shape. It is in this respect almost like a 
plastic material, and this peculiarity it owes chiefly to the very small 
size of each brick as compared with the large masses of the brick- 
work of most buildings. Stone is far less easily dealt with than 
brick in this respect. ‘Think for a moment of the great variety of 
walls, footings, piers, pilasters, openings, recesses, flues, chimney 
breasts, chimney shafts, vaults, arches, domes, fireproof floors, cor- 
bels, strings, cappings, panels, cornices, plinths, and other features 
met with in constant use, and all formed by the bricklayer with little 


trouble out of the one material — brickwork. A little consideration 
will convince you that if the same material furnishes all these it must 
be very plastic. Asa limitation we ought to note that this almost 
plastic material cannot be suddenly and violently dealt with — that 


is to say, that with the exception of some sorts of arches, you can- 
not form any abrupt or startling feature in brickwork, and you are 
espec itlly limited as to projections. 

If you wish to throw out any bold projection, you may sup- 
port it on a long and sloping corbel of brickwork ; but if there is not 
room for that, you must call in some other material, and from the 
actual support in stone or terra-cotta or iron, and when you have 
gained your projection you may then goon in brickwork if you like. 
Brick cornices should be steep, but cannot be bold, and so with other 
ornamental and structural features. A noteworthy property of 
brickwork, and one of immense value, is that it is thoroughly fire- 
proof; in fact almost the only perfectly fireproof material. 

There is an interesting account of the great fire of London by 
one of the eye-witnesses, and among the striking phenomena of that 
awful time he notes that the few brick buildings which existed were 
the only ones able to withstand the raging fire when it reached them. 
In our own day a striking proof of the same thing was given in the 
great fire in Tooley Street, when Braidwood lost his life. 1 wit- 
nessed that conflagration for a time from London Bridge, and its 
fury was something not to be described. There were vaults under 
some of the warehouses stored with inflammable materials, the ebn- 
tents of which caught fire and burnt for a fortnight defying all at- 
tempts to put them out; yet these very vaults, though they were 
blazing furnaces for all that time, were not materially injured. 
When the warehouses came to be reinstated, it was only found 
necessary to repair and repoint them a little, and they were retained 
in use. The fact is, that the bricks have been calcined already, so 
has the lime in the mortar, and the sand is not affected by heat, so 
there is nothing in brickwork to burn. 


( To be continued.) 
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““STOCKS” VERSUS “ GAULTS.” 


A correspondent to one of our English contemporaries writes as 
follows concerning the London market :— 

‘The increasing adoption of ‘ gaults’ must be affecting many 
fields where the good old ‘stock’ is the staple article of manufact- 
ure. This increase must have been noticed by very many. The 
future promises to see a still further development. Frequently now, 
the gault is usurping the place of picked stocks for facings, and for 
inside work gault bricks seem to be almost ousting the stock from 
the market. This cannot but be felt severely in quarters where 
gault clay does not occur. The question then arises, Why the 
neglect of the stock? Builders say they cannot now get good sound 
stocks as of yore, and that a front of picked gaults is equal to a 
front of picked stocks, which may be true as regards evenness of 
color, but scarcely so with respect to durability. There is too much 
flake about the gault, and the quality of the brick varies greatly. To 
my mind, nothing equals in effect and durability the old-fashioned, 
well-made, well-dried and turned hand-made stock; but such bricks 
seem, unfortunately, to be becoming unknown in London, and the 
machine-made, pale-faced gault daily more in use. I suppose it is 
all a question of pounds, shillings, pence. 

‘¢ One may imagine, therefore, that what with the still raging red- 
brick fever, and the rise and progress of the gault, the poor old 
stock is hard driven. Seeing that it is no good at all for facings in 
dirty, sooty London, and that even if it were, the red brick would 
cut it out in nine cases out of ten, and seeing, further, that the gault 
is now used generally for backings and internal walls, the demand 
for stocks in London must be a fraction of what it was some years 
ago. Locally, in the country, the stock may still reign supreme. 

‘* When an architect chances upon a job ina district where really 
excellent stocks are procurable, he should try his hand at something 
artistic with stocks*for the main facings. So great has been the 
rage for red brickwork in country and town, that the admirable 
effects to be obtained from stocks, when of sound texture and of 
bright golden and orange-gray hues, seem to be in danger of ranking 
among the lost arts. Occasionally we find a building in which the 
capabilities of the humble stock have been developed. In the 
country, the stock remains clean and bright, and instead of blacken- 
ing, as in London and other smoky cities, grows mellow with age. 
The depressing hue of old stock-brick fronts in London is enough to 
make architects, who may be so fortunate as to live in view of a 
prospect mostly composed of such, forswear forever the use of such 
bricks for facings; but in the country the native stock would often 
be capable of more effective treatment than the results of attempts 
at red-brick making with miserably unpromising materials.” 

For those of our readers unacquainted with the terms used in 
the English brick market, we offer the following explanation, based 
on the classifications given in the South Kensington notes on Build- 
ing Construction, the standard authority. 

*¢ Stocks” are hard burned bricks, fairly sound, but more blem- 
ished than ‘‘ shippers,” which are chiefly exported, ships often taking 
them for ballast. They are used for the principal mass of ordinary 
good work. ‘* Hard stocks” are overburnt bricks, sound, but con- 
siderably blemished both in form and color. They are used for 
ordinary pavings, for footings, and in the body of thick walls. 

‘¢ Gaults” are made from a band of bluish tenacious clay which 
lies between the upper and lower greensand formations. This clay 
in its natural state contains sufficient chalk to flux the mass, and to 
give the brick a white color. The bricks made from this clay are of 
a very good quality, extremely hard throughout, very durable, but 


difficult to cut. They are generally white, but the lower qualities 
have a pink tinge caused by irregularities in burning. Bricks made 
from gault clay are generally very heavy. To remedy this a large 
frog is sometimes formed in the brick, or it is perforated throughout. 


WANTED. 


The publishers of Tue BricksurLpeR wish to secure an active, 
energetic representative in every city and town in the United States 
and Canafla. Such a representative can, without interfering with his 
regular work, secure an additional income, which he can, to a certain 
extent, hold, year after year, without any particular effort. This is 
a good chance for young men to secure not only a good paying but 
pleasant employment, which will not seriously encroach upon their 
time. For particulars address the publishers, stating age, present 


employment, and population of the territory you could cover. 


THE BRICKBUILDER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Biurr Serincs, Fia. 


THe BricksBuILDER PusLisHinGe Co. 


Gentlenen,— I am in receipt of a specime n COpy of yout very @CX- 
cellent monthly magazine. I have been in the brickmaking bus 
ness over sixty years, in four of the Northern States and seven 
of the Southern States. I have also done a great deal of build 
ing, being a brick layer as well as brick maker. Perhaps no 
man living has had so long and so varied an experience in brick 
and brickwork. I look back when my trade and ca 


stood at the very foot of the mechanical arts, without a 
voice, and I may say capability, to say a word for it, and 


with great pride and real pleasure I look out at the marvell 
transformation, at all parts of our country, in the clay-worki 
line. I see capital, intelligence, invention, and literature 

head of it, with a combined interest and purpose, and | 
ability, to make our craft second, in importance and pro 


no other in the United States. 
I congratulate you on your excellent object nna wpe 


You will fill a ap that none of your contemporari 1 ve 
do, viz. Show us' how to build a brick house as we stoma 
the brick for it. I have written nearly three y 
Clayworker, and am perhaps the only writer for that 
has said anything about brick laying and building. 1 
ble opinion, the whole business of brick buildin 
building, requires revision and improvement, and | 
that you have made a specialty of this very important pa 
building industry. I do not think we build in’ om 
either the true laws of health and economy, or to prod 
best effect in architectural beauty. I think vou should 
war on narrow streets and very high buildings, s well 
kinds of tentative showy work inconsistent with stre 
durability, and symmetrical proportions. The idea o 
house four or five times higher than its width, just to 
fusion of architectural enrichments, is absurd Phi 
tion of political economy (in the abstract connect 
very bad, imperfect system of building, in) which 
public have some interest and implied rights. ireproc 
and morals are subject-matter for the public to consid 
ing building permits. Very truly youn 
f. Wea ee ‘ 
HArrrort ( 
BrickBUILDER Pusiisnine Co. 

Dear Sirs, In your notice of brick chure design 
would look best with red brick having wide joints of w te 
Why white, instead of dark red or brown?’ Wouldn't the lattes 
a richer effect, bringing out each brick by formin ulow | 
around it? 

The old usage in brickwork was the jointing in mortar, 
always gave a raw, glaring effect. It was seldom satisfactor 
(except when very narrow joints were used) till after many yea 
had dirtied the white lines, and brought them more into harmo: 


with the mass. 
Yours respectfully, 


Our fields of good clay were never given us to be made into 


oblong morsels of one size. They were given us that we might yl 
with them, that men who could not handle a chisel might knead or 
some expression of human thought. In the architecture of the c¢| 


districts of Italy every possible adaptation of the material is found 


exemplified, from the coarsest and most brittle bricks used in 


mass of the structure to bricks for arches and plinths cast in thi 


most perfect curves and of almost every size, strength, and hard 
ness; and moulded brick wrought into flower work and tracer 


fine as raised patterns upon china. And just as many of the finest 


works of the Italian sculptors were executed in porcelain, man 
the best thoughts of their architects were expressed in bricks. ‘ 
the softer material of terra-cotta; and if this were so in Italy whe 
there is not one city from whose towers we may not descry th 


outlines of the Alps or Apennines, everlasting quarries of granit 


and marble, how much more ought it to be so among the fields « 
England ? — John Ruskin in Stones of Venice. 





































































BRICKBUILDER. 





SELL MORE BRICKS. 
SUGGESTION BRICKMAKERS. 


bricks enough to fill your orders, or 
(‘an you not make more bricks 


a market for twice your present 


the clay to use, and can make 


with wood 


W hy not 


bya} ‘ 1a 
rick ana adecret 


public itions are 
door makers, distributed by 


» contractors, to people about 


o making a large 


only pero lical 


LILDER proposes to help 


storefronts, 


vs and photographs, 





valvanized iron or wooden cornice on 


is at all ornamental it is more 
. } anu good, 


means adding another thousand 


in ornare ntal effeet he thinks he cannot 
BricKBUILDER will show 
‘sand of varying degrees of ornateness. 
will contain some fifty or more designs 
prefers to the 


you can score points like 
bricks used where they 
bricks, and remember that is what 


BRICKBUILDER costs $2.50 a vear. 





the general information in regard to brickwork that it brings you 
every month, it gives one hundred sheets of practical designs and 
details during the year, a large number of small illustrations, and 
twelve beautiful supplements. When you have examined a copy, 
if you do not want to keep it, give it to some mason builder, or to 
some person who is about to build; it will do good work for you. 
We urge you to try this plan fora year. Send us your check for 
$2.50, together with your full address, and you will receive the paper 
one year sent flat not rolled. In support of this request let us call 
your attention to a few letters from prominent brickmakers, re- 
printed on the inside page of the back cover of this number. If 
you would like to supply all your regular customers with compli- 
mentary yearly subscriptions, one of the best advertisements, by 
the way, you could get, write us for our special terms, stating num- 
ber of copies wanted. On such orders we make liberal discounts. 
THe Bricksurtper Pus. Co. 


THE BRICKBUILDER COMPETITIONS. 


RULES: All drawings must be sent in marked with some motto or device, 
and accompanied bya sealed envelope marked with the same, containing 
the full address of the competitor. The designs are judged by a com- 
mittee of well-known architects, solely upon their merits, the names of 
the designers remaining unknown until the award is made, when the 
sealed envelopes corresponding to the devices on the designs are 
opened. To protect the interests of our advertising patrons it is stip- 
ulated that no ornamental bricks not found in their catalogues shal! be 
used. This is really no restriction, for practically all of the leading 
manufacturers will be found represented in The BRICKBUILDER. To 
encourage the study of effective use of the commoner materials, of two 
designs equally good, preference will be given that showing a skilful use 
of ordinary bricks to secure ornamental effect. 

The results of competition No. 3 will be published in the next 
issue. We are glad to state that not only many more designs have 
been sent in, but that they are of better quality throughout. We 
submit below the programme for the sixth competition, and again 


urge all designers to enter. 
COMPETITION NO. 6. 
AN ARCHED WINDOW OPENING. 


Programme. It is required to design one of a series of round 
arched windows in the fagade of a building, the window opening to 
be three feet wide from. brick jamb to brick jamb, and six feet high 
from top of sill to soflit of arch at its crown. The window is to be 
entirely surrounded by a plain wall surface. The sill may be of terra- 
cotta or stone, or bricks laid in cement. The ornamental work 
may be carried wholly around the opening or confined to the arch. 
Iwo colors may be used, if desired, and in that case the designer 
referred to the rendering of plate 10, No. 2 of Tue Brick- 
BUILDER, Where the light portions are masked by paper cut to the 
desired shape, and then the spatter work done by using a stiff brush, 
like a tooth or nail brush. Drawings are to be made in elevation, 
to a scale of three quarters of an inch to the foot, upon Bristol-board 
or some other smooth surface paper. Do not use cold-pre ssed What- 
man, ‘I hey must be delivered Jat, postage or express prepaid, at 
the office of Tne Bricksurper, 4 Liberty Square, on or before 
Sept. 15, 1892. 

Prizes will be awarded as follows: First prize, $5.00; second 
prize, $4.00; third prize, $3.00; fourth prize, $2.00; five fifth 
prizes of $1.00 each. Tur Bricksur~per reserves the right to 
publish any or all the designs submitted. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plate 41. Examples of Modern English Brick and Timber Architecture. See 
article on page 43. 
Plates 42 and 43. Designs for Brick Mantels. C. F. Schweinfurth, Architect, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
The perspective of this building was published in the February 
BricknurLper. The plate in the present number reproduces the 
three-quarter seale detail. 


Plates 44 and 45. The building for the Bell Telephone Co., at Providence, 
R. ». Stone, Carpenter & Willson, Architects. 

Plate 46. Building for the Nurses’ Home, Rhode Island State Hospital. Stone, 
Carpenter & Willson, Architects. 

Plate 47. Three-quarter scale detail of above. 

Plate 48. Glenn Road School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Edmund M. Wheelwright, 
City Architect, Boston. 











